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Saas A professor reports having students ask if their 

school-aged children could sit in the class, because it 

was a school holiday and the mothers had been unable to 

arrange for child care. Typically, the children read or draw during the two- 
or three-hour class. Another professor tells of a single mother who turned 
up to write her final exam with her four-year-old daughter in tow. Her 
child care arrangements had fallen through at the last minute and she had 
no alternative, since there is no drop-in child care on campus. The 
Examinations Officer would not allow the child to be in the room with the 
rest of the class, and arranged for the student to write the exam in a small 
room so that the child could remain with her mother. 

Situations like these are not uncommon at Concordia, and so the 
Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL) passed a motion to establish 
the Task Force on Child Care Issues, in order to review the child care 
services at Concordia University, to consider whether Concordia had a 
responsibility to provide child care services, and to make the appropriate 
recommendations. In March of 1995, the report from the Task Force was 
released with fourteen recommendations, which ranged from the relatively 
simple task of compiling a list of daycares for student reference, to an 
overhaul of the present daycare system. 

The Task Force recognized that a particular characteristic of Concordia 
University is its student population which tends to be older than at 
traditional universities. Because older students are more likely to have 
other responsibilities such as full-time employment and/or children, 
many study on a part-time basis. For student-parents, the absence of 
adequate and affordable daycare can translate into stress, overwork, 
anxiety, isolation and financial hardship, all of which can affect their 
performance in class. Therefore, in addition to those services traditionally 
seen as being complementary and necessary to student life, such as 
recreation and counselling, Student Services should also include child 
care. 

Presently, there are two daycare centres which are affiliated with 
Concordia University: The Sir George Williams Campus has Garderie 
Concordia, while the Loyola Campus has Garderie Les P’tits Profs. 
However, the Task Force found that these daycares do not provide the 
range of service required by students, who need a more flexible system 
than the current full-time standard model that is based on the needs of 
parents who are working 9-5. Most student-parents need only part-time 
help, or a drop-in system. Since many classes at Concordia are given in 
the evenings, “day” care also needs to be offered at night. Therefore, the 
Task Force recommended that the range of services available to parents at 
Concordia be extended to include evening, drop-in, emergency and more 
flexible part-time child-care. (cont. p. 2) 
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A Message from Nicole Saltiel, 
University Advisor 
on the Status of Women 


Concordia has a long and proud tradition 
of being welcoming and responsive to the 
needs of women, cultural minorities, and the 
disabled. In the 1970s, as a result of the 
opening of universities from the province of 
the elite to a broad-based institution of 


‘social inclusion, the University grew. 


However, recent government cuts to 
education have the potential to again restrict 
access to higher education, especially to 
these groups which began to arrive on 
campus in larger numbers, late in the 1960s. 
All universities have had to absorb the cuts 
in government funding by raising tuition 
fees, by cuttimg back on services, and by 
halting development projects in the last few 
years. Downsizing has become a fact of life 
in Québec universities. 

This issue of Between fc Lines points to the 
perils of indiscriminate cost cutting, and 
stresses the need for careful investment in 
services and programmes which are likely to 
attract and retain specific groups of students. 

Values of diversity and equity are often 
threatened by budgetary constraints. The 
definition of discrimination is to allow 
practices and attitudes that limit an 
individual’s or a group’s right to the 
opportunities available, thus impeding the 
full development of the individual by a 
barrier external to her/his ability. In the 
short term, cutting services that support the 
least affluent of our students may appear to 
save costs. However, the long-term cost of 
such measures could be the loss of identity, 
of our distinctiveness, and of the richness of 
this blend of cultures represented in our 
student body. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES... 


Between the Limes is published three times a year 
by the Office on the Status of Women at 
Concordia University, in Montréal, Québec, and 
is distributed to the University community free 
of charge. 


Members of the Concordia community working 
on gender issues have often expressed the need 
for a university-wide newsletter on the status of 
women. The Office on the Status of Women is 
responding to this need with Between the Lines. 
The goal is to stimulate dialogue and the 
exchange of information between all groups of 
women at Concordia, reflecting the diversity of 
our views and interests. Whether you represent 
one voice or many, this is your vehicle: use it 
to network, to debate, to tell each other about 
your projects and research, or to build alliances. 


Women students, staff and faculty members are 
encouraged to contribute letters, articles or news 
items, and to tell us what you would like to see 
in Betweem the Lines. 
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Talk Back is the section where Between the Lines 
prints your views and opinions. Letters 
should be no more than 500 words, signed, 
and include a phone number. We reserve [— 
the right to edit for length and clarity. 


Write Us! Write Us! Write Us! 

This is only the second issue of Between the Lines. Combined with 
the fact that production occurred over the summer, this means that 
no one has written us as of yet, but don’t let that discourage you. 
We want to hear what you have to say! Whether it is an opinion 
piece, a letter expressing disagreement, an announcement, or a note 
of support, your views are important to us. In getting the news-letter 
off the ground, we need your contributions, your submissions, your 
words. We look forward to hearing from you! 


Biiag 
Sa 


Pushing the Boundaries: An Editorial 

A recurring theme in this issue is the need to change attitudes and 
to increase the diversity of our university population. Why is this 
so important? First of all, we live in a diverse society, and our 
campuses should reflect this fact, at all levels, from students to staff 
and faculty. But we should go beyond merely reflecting society, 
which, as we all know, has still a long distance to go toward 
equality. Universities, ideally, are places where boundaries are 
pushed -- and we need to keep on pushing. We need diversity in 
those who are role models because we need to teach that difference is 
valuable, and because we need to know that there are numerous 
views and ways to do things. We need diversity because otherwise, 
we have a very narrow and oppressive world view; we have the 
status quo. This need for diversity may be obvious, but sometimes 
a little rhetoric can go a long way toward re-affirming our beliefs. 


Child Care Issues (continued from page 1) 

The Task Force also recommended that the number of daycare 
spaces available at Concordia be increased, particularly for infants 
and toddlers. In order to accomplish this at the downtown daycare 
centre, new space should be allocated to Garderie Concordia, since 
the present space does not allow for expansion. In addition, the 
daycare centres need to be made wheelchair accessible. 

But the Task Force Report extended beyond daycare centres, with 
recommendations that increased data concerning student-parents be 
made available, that child care options be investigated as possible 
employee benefits, and that the Faculties recognize sick children as 
equivalent to sick parents (i.e., a doctor’s certificate for sick children 
would be sufficient grounds to defer examinations or delay 
completion of assignments). Guidelines need to be drafted by the 
appropriate departments (Security, Environmental Health & Safety, 
etc.) concerning children’s safety within the University. A Standing 
Committee, composed of representatives from the Education 
Department, the student body, staff, the daycares and the Vice 
Rector Services’ Office, should be created to monitor and report on 
child care at Concordia. The final recommendation was that 
increased publicity concerning child care be undertaken by all 
constituencies of the university -- students, staff and faculty. 

For more information on the Task Force on Child Care Issues 
Report, call Advocacy and Support Services at 848-3501. 
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Between the Lines Interview with Ann Kerby 


Between the Lines talked with Ann Kerby, Director of Advocacy and Support Services at Concordia, 
who chaired the Task Force on Child Care Issues. 


BIL: Are you satisfied with the overall 
recommendations of the Task Force? 
Ann Kerby: Yes, I’m very pleased with the report. 
It was a long time in coming, but I think it’s an 
important report for the University, and it’s a 
provocative report. 

L: How so? 
Ann Kerby: We’re challenging the University to 
make some serious changes in how we consider the 
role of families at the University. Universities have 
traditionally been rather insular in the way they look 
at children -- “We’ll see them when they’re old 
enough to enrol, and not before. ” I think the other 
thing the University needs to address is the previous 
notion that students have to choose between their 
family values and their educational goals. What we’re 
proposing in this report is that students can do both, 
that they should be able to maintain their family 
concerns and pursue their education. 
BIL: One of the main things, then, is to change 
attitudes toward child care. Can you comment on 
how this might be done? 
Ann Kerby: Well, it’s going to 


start. We’re going to have to look at 
some public forums that will take 
place over the next year, and we’re 
going to have to enlist the support of 
Faculty Council, the student 
overnment, students, staff members... 
L: Ina word, everybody! 
Ann Kerby: And not just women. We have to 
make sure that men are involved in this process, and 
we’re going to have to make sure that not just 
families are involved. We have to agree as a 
community that caring for children is everyone’s 
concern, whether you have children of daycare age or 
not. This is our future! Our future as individuals, our 
future in the community, our future as an institution. 
We can provide a special niche in the Montréal 
community to serve this effort. We can serve our own 
needs in retaining our students, in providing an 
essential community service, supporting our mission 
of diversity, as well as supporting our students in 
terms of lessening their anxiety and frustrations and 
all of the millions of things that they do when they’re 
student-parents. It’s really an incredible job! 
Parenting is a full-time job and so is being a student, 
or faculty or staff member. 
BIL: So part of this “campaign” is to make families 
part of the University community. 
Ann Kerby: I think your word is right. It’s a 
campaign, and we should address it as a campaign, 
where you have specific objectives that have to be 
met, you have a programme of publicity; you have a 


“We're challenging the 
take some time -- the report is a good | University to make some 
serious changes in how 
we consider the role of 


foundation that you have to lay, and you have to shift 
the political thought of people at the university 
toward agreeing and embracing the idea of finding the 
positive attributes in having children on campus. 
BIL: Who would oversee and maintain such a 
campaign? 

Ann Kerby: What’s critical is that it not be only 
Student Services that addresses this, but that it be an 
interdisciplinary group. It has to be a group of faculty 
and staff and students, and it has to be at all levels. If 
it is perceived as being only a student services 
project, or only a student government project, it’s 
not going to get anywhere. It has to be embraced by 
all of the constituencies. 

BIL: As you know, the university is cutting $10 
million from the budget next year, and there are 
further cuts expected in the following years. Do you 
think the budget cuts will affect the implementation 
of the report? 

Ann Kerby: I don’t think the budget cuts are going 
to affect our current child care situation, since both 
child care centres are independently 
run. While they both receive 
subsidies from the University, I think 
that they are relatively secure. Where 
it’s going to be difficult is to 
convince the University to put money 
towards the venture, simply because 
it’s taking a risk. So before we go to 
the stage of saying put money down, we have to do 
our foundation work. It’s started with the report, and 
now it’s getting the discussions going, breaking 
down all the hostilities that are going to come with 
it, and convincing people that this is not only the 
right thing to do, but it’s the profitable thing to do! 
It’s a marketing issue. To be perfectly honest, 
Concordia is at a point where we’re looking at 
retention in our marketing portfolios, and here’s an 
area that we could enhance. We could say that we 
offer something other universities don’t. It’s going to 
retain students, it’s going to draw students, it’s 
going to draw young faculty members. We have to 
turn the budget situation into being something that 
says this is a marketing and retention tool, therefore 
it deserves the money. And it’s not necessarily huge 
dollars. We’re looking at space, which is one of the 
critical issues at Concordia. But we can also look at 
combining some space needs. And we’re looking at 
not a free service, necessarily, perhaps a subsidized or 
pay-as-you-go service, particularly for the part-time 
drop-in service. We can look at working with interns, 
working with volunteers, working with Challenge 
grants, with work-study grants... think there are 
other ways we can do this as well. 

(cont. p. 4) 
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(Ann Kerby Interview, continued from page 3) 
BIL: Which of the recommendations do you think are likely to be implemented, or are more feasible, garderie 
and which ones do you think will not be? 
Ann Kerby: Being the eternal optimist, of course, I hope that they will all be implemented! I think concordia 
what we’ ll have to do is look at a time frame for them, prioritize some of the recommendations, and 
work within the long-term development plan of the University. We have to schedule how we’re 
going to do this. We also have to look to the present daycares to see what we can do in expanding 
the services they offer, that meet some of the recommendations in the report. They can make better 
use of their space, perhaps, or extend the use of their space. 

&ll: These are obviously the longer term recommendations... 
Ann Kerby: Yes, but longer term can be two or three years. It doesn’t have to mean 10 years. I 
would hope that in two years, we can implement this report. I don’t see why we couldn’t. We’re 
not talking about massive amounts of space. Moving the Sir George daycare is considered the more 
difficult of the recommendations, as it must be a very specific space to meet the norms of the Office 
des Services de Garde a |’Enfance. The regulations are very strict but again, we’re constantly 
changing our space, so perhaps it’s looking at rearranging some space that we already own. 
BM: Were there any further recommendations that you would have liked to see, that didn’t get 
addressed in the report? 2305 rue St Marc 
Ann Kerby: Well, there’s always something else you can do. We had to limit the scope of this ager pe Nias 
report, and we said that. We didn’t deal with sick children, we didn’t deal with some emergency (514) 848-8789 
care items, and we didn’t deal with special needs except very generally, but on the whole we’re 

uite satisfied. 

Ll: What's next for you with this report? 

Ann Kerby: I think I’m going to be expected to have some say in the implementation area, but 
again, as I mentioned earlier, I don’t think this should be a Student Services-only initiative. So I’m 


more than willing to put the resources of the Advocacy Office behind getting the ball rolling, and Garderie 

then I’m hoping other constituencies will take a role in implementing the recommendations. Les P'tits Profs 
BM: Is there anything else you would like people to know about the report, or about the issue in 

general? 

Ann Kerby: Mostly that it’s available, that it’s an important issue, and that we need support. We & 


need people to talk about it, to bring it up in Senate, to bring it up at Faculty Council, to bring it 
up at department meetings. We need to put articles in Concordia’s Thursday Report, we need to get 
the alumni behind it, and we need to have the students address it. 

BM: And that would also come back to what we were talking about in the beginning, about 
publicity and raising awareness. 

Ann Kerby: Absolutely. 

Members of the Task Force on Child Care Issues also included Angela Ghadban, Nicibeal (ooabed) 
Nina Howe, Margot Lacroix, Michelle Séguin, and Alison Stevens. eee 


Advocacy & Support Services, a division of Student Services, is committed to promoting 
and supporting the self development of students in the exercising of their rights. The office 
is located on the Loyola Campus at AD-130, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Call 848-3509. 


848-7788 


For One Night Only! Friday, September 22nd, 8:00 p.m. 

Playing for Power is a one-woman play recreating a remarkable episode in both the history of British Theatre and the British 
Suffrage Movement. Based on the letters and performances of actresses in the Suffrage Movement, the performance recreates the fight by 
the Actresses’ Franchise League of 1908 to gain the vote for women. 

Devised, written and performed by British sociologist and actress Margaret Metcalf, Playing for Power has been performed at the 
Edinburgh Fringe Festival and widely throughout Britain. The play recalls the passion and determination of the fight for women’s 
votes through the eyes of one woman, once an actress and a suffragette, now nursing soldiers in the Great War. 

Playing for Power will be performed for one night only in Canada before moving on to the U.S. The performance is free and will be 
followed by a discussion with Ms. Metcalf about the play. 

For further information, call 848-2427. 
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The Faculty Inclusive Teaching Team Members, 1993-Present: 
(Communication Studies, Arts & Science) 
(Applied Social Science, Arts & Science) 


Bill Gilsdorf 
Bluma Litner 
Marjorie Mackinnon (Learning Development Office) 
Sylvia Ruby (Biology, Arts & Science) 
(Art Education, Fine Arts) 
(History, Arts & Science) 


Elizabeth Sacca 
Rosemarie Schade 


Joya Sen 
Marilyn Taylor 


Tom Waugh (Cinema, Fine Arts) 


Teaching for 
Everyone in 
the Class 


Anti-sexist, anti-racist, and anti- 
heterosexist teaching -- this is the goal 


(Management, Commerce & Administration) 
(Applied Social Science, Arts & Science) 


of the Concordia Faculty Inclusive Teaching Team. This group of committed faculty members from 
different fields aims to assist colleagues in identifying exclusionary teaching practices, and helps to 
revise those teaching approaches to be more inclusive -- that is, to recognize differences in the 


classroom, to relate to, and to include those differences. 


Between. the Lines asked Bill Gilsdorf, Elizabeth Sacca and Marilyn Taylor the following questions: 


BM: How does the team encourage and develop 
interest in inclusive teaching? 

Marilyn Taylor: We have conducted teaching 
workshops and made presentations at professional 
meetings. We are keenly interested in improving our 
teaching with the diversity of our students in mind. 
This diversity includes culture, race, gender, sexual 
orientation and ability. 

Bill Gilsdorf: The team started out a couple of 
years ago after being established by the Gender 
Equity in Matters Academic (GEMA) Committee, 
and funded by the Office of the Rector. We began 
meeting on an informal basis. The focus so far has 
been sharing amongst ourselves and really clarifying 
what kinds of teaching practices we want to adopt in 
our classrooms. We’ve held discussions, done some 
case study work, and worked through problems. It’s 
been a big help to each of us in the group. 

BM: What are some examples of exclusionary 
teaching practices? 

Elizabeth Sacca: Some of the crudest examples are 
making students ill-at-ease through jokes or 
comments that belittle people because of their culture, 
race, gender, etc. An uncomfortable classroom 
atmosphere makes students reluctant to address these 
issues and their own unique backgrounds. If they do 
try to engage actively in such an atmosphere, less 
learning takes place. 

Bill Gilsdorf: Also, there are teaching practices 
which do not reflect different cultural approaches. 
These can be exclusionary. 

BM: What are some of the methods you have used in 
revising exclusionary teaching practices? 

Bill Gilsdorf: We started by reflecting on our own 
teaching. We considered how we conduct discussions 
in class, how we acknowledge what a student 
contributes to the class, and how our teaching may 
discount differences among our students. 

Marilyn Taylor: Also, we discussed the differences 


we (team members) bring to our classes, and we help 
one another to solve practical problems we may have 
in inclusive teaching. 

Elizabeth Saccé: We’ve worked with student- 
teacher contracts, alternative assignments that 
students can choose from, and different means of 
designing a class for more participation. 

BM: What are some of the team’s objectives or 
projects for the upcoming year? 

Bill Gilsdorf: We want to offer jointly-sponsored 
workshops with the Learning Development Office, 
and we would like to have team members in every 
Faculty (presently, members are from three of the 
four Faculties). 

Elizabeth Saccé: We would also like to collaborate 
with other faculty members who are interested in 
developing inclusive teaching. 

BM: If a student experiences exclusionary teaching 
practices, what can she or he do? 

Bill Gilsdorf: One of our goals is that every faculty 
member would create a kind atmosphere where 
students could bring up issues like that, and not feel 
challenged, or that a student could talk to a teacher 
privately. But when that doesn’t happen, there are a 
number of places that a student can go, such as 
student counselling, the ombudsperson, or the chair- 
person of the department. One of the things we would 
want to do as a team is to expand our efforts so that 
there is a greater awareness on the campus of those 
teachers who are concerned about inclusivity. 

BT: Where can students or faculty members go to 
learn more about or to get involved with inclusive 
teaching? 

Bill Gilsdorf: They can contact any one of us on 
the team, or go to the Learning Development Office. 
Elizabeth Sacca: Also, Concordia’s subject 
librarians can help locate reports on inclusive 
teaching experiments that are going on in all fields. 


The Learning Development Office is located on the Loyola Campus at WD-203, 2492 West Broadway. 
Call 848-2498. 
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Downsizing versus Rightsizing: 
The Perils of Cutbacks 


Budget Cuts at Concordia 

Downsizing, rightsizing and resizing are terms which refer to the same trend, and which inevitably include 
cutbacks in human resources. Most often, the restructuring process occurs when corporations or organizations have 
high operating costs and low profitability, and must downscale their operations in order to survive. Recently, 
however, even profitable companies have been streamlining, eliminating all duplicate functions to ensure maximum 
efficiency. Resizing is not just a product of the recession, but an ongoing practice with many organizations. 
However, if not implemented with the greatest of care and responsibility, the costs of the cutbacks may outweigh the 
benefits. 

Rightsizing is a particularly relevant issue for the University community. In the upcoming academic year of 
1995-96, Concordia faces budget cuts that total $10 million. These are not expected to be one-time cuts, and over 
the next five years, Concordia’s base operating budget will have to be reduced further by at least $30 million. A 
decline in student enrolment and higher operating costs are only some of the reasons that budget cuts are necessary; 
the Québec government has recently announced cuts to the entire university sector of approximately $60 million, 
and Concordia’s share is expected to be about 9%, or just over $5 million. Since about 85% of Concordia’s budget 
is allotted to human resources, any significant cuts will affect employees the most. And how these cutbacks in 
human resources are implemented is a major concern for women and minorities. 


Last Hired, First Fired 


Case studies show that many organizations do not consider diversity issues when restructuring. Although 
progress in hiring has been made through employment equity programs, layoffs can be potentially detrimental to 
gains in these areas. Black employees, for example, are often laid off in greater numbers than other minorities. 
Apparently objective criteria, especially those based on seniority, can be damaging to the ranks of women and 
minority employees, since those hired recently under affirmative action programs will be the first to go. 

A specific concern at Concordia is the possible impact of the budget cuts on women employees. For example, out 
of 1,922 total faculty members in 1993-94, only 35% were women. Of that 35%, almost three quarters taught part- 
time or on limited-term appointments. These numbers were an improvement over 1989-90, when women comprised 
only 29% of faculty. But since limited-term appointments are to be cut in half and part-time teaching positions are 
to be reduced, the number of women teaching at Concordia may drop considerably in the coming years. 


The High Cost of Downsizing 

In addition to diversity issues, there are other problems that many corporations face after downsizing, and which 
are now waiting to plague the University. Studies have shown that despite careful planning, most organizations that 
downsized in order to cut costs failed to achieve the desired efficiency, which was the primary goal. Often, work and 
human resource management processes are not properly adjusted to the new size and structure of the organization. 
Negative effects on employees may include losing a sense of job security, lack of motivation and lowered 
productivity, work overload, resentment and resistance. This is “down’’-sizing indeed. 

Conversely, a positive environment and improved effectiveness was found in those organizations that successfully 
found their “right”’size. These organizations made an effort to keep their employees informed about the changes, and 
provided in-house training and transition-assistance to employees who were leaving, as well as to those who 
remained. The fairness of the layoff criteria was another factor in maintaining a positive environment. How well an 
organization effectively plans and manages the process, not only during the resizing but afterwards as well, will 
determine success or failure of the venture. 

As a community, we must ensure that a plan is developed to address the needs and concerns of both departing and 
remaining employees, as well as to reassess the new University structure. Otherwise, we may find that we have a 
down-sized, rather than right-sized University. 


Possible Impact 

In a worst-case scenario, employment equity at the University will take a huge setback, faculty members and staff 
will be overloaded with work, students will suffer from substandard teaching, and Concordia will face even further 
problems in the future. For a successful restructuring, the University should keep open the channels of 
communication between all concerned, and offer re-training programs, counselling, tuition fee waivers, and 
outplacement services to provide smoother transitions for departing employees. Every possible effort (cont. p. 7) 
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(Downsizing, continued from p. 6) 
should be made to avoid discrimination during the layoffs. A re-assignment of duties and a long-term development 
plan is needed to ensure that employee and student needs are not sacrificed, or else the budget cuts will merely be a 
Band-Aid solution. 

We are talking, of course, about the possible impact of the budget cuts. To ensure that the worst does not happen, 
a mechanism must be developed to monitor the impact of resizing, before the process begins. This mechanism needs 
to involve all levels and departments and should be given the utmost importance in the overseeing of the transition. 
For it is not the restructuring or the budget cuts, but how the cuts are implemented, that matters here. Concordia 
University must learn from the experience of corporations which have managed to improve their financial situation 
while maintaining quality service and a positive environment by finding their “right size.” 


For more information, contact the Employment Equity Office, located on the Sir George Williams 
Campus at K-120 (2150 Bishop). The office number is 848-8749. 


Suggestions for further reading: 
Clarke, Caroline V. “Downsizing Trounces Diversity.” Black Enterprise, February 1994, pages 69-74. 
Cook, Claire. Downsizing: Its Impact on Survivor Productivity. Montreal: Concordia University, 

1990. 
Labib, Nadia. Corporate Policies on Downsizing Due to Restructures. Montreal: Concordia University, 1993. 


Larkey, Linda Kathryn. “Perceptions of Discrimination During Downsizing.” Management Communication 
Quarterly, November 1993, pgs. 158-180. 


Williams, Annette. “When Downsizing Hits Home.” Black Enterprise, March 1994, pages 52-59. 


Concordia Facts & Figures 


A forecast from 1979... 


Academic Year 


Academic 


1989/90 


22,633 total 
52%F 48%M 
3,196 total 
45%F 55%M 
25,829 total 
/ 51%F 49%M 


1989/90 
1,262 total 


— 33%F 66%M 


154 total 
35%F 65%M 
671 total 


— 17%F 83%M 


2,114 total 


1993/94 
22,243 total 
52%F 48%M 
3,639 total 
45%F 55%M 
25,882 total 
51%F 49%M 


1993/94 

1,100 total 

41%F 59%M 
101 total 

46%F 54%M 
721 total 

25%F 75%M 

1,922 total 


“ The potential cut- 
backs in the universities 
and the financial 
forecast for the 1980s 
suggest several scenarios 
.. if universities respond 
to the tight financial 
situation by thinning the 
upper ranks and hiring 
more sessional lecturers, 
there may be an increase 
in the proportion of 
female faculty, albeit at 
the low ranks.” 


30%F 70%M 35%F 65%M 


Monica Boyd, 
Associate Professor 
Dept. of Sociology & 
Anthropology 
Carleton University 


A look at some statistics shows that the proportions of student enrolment 
has not changed during the five year interval between 1989/90 and 
1993/94. Overall, women make up over 50% of the student population. 
However,the number of women faculty members does not correspond to 
these proportions. 

These figures also show that although there has been a slight increase in 
the number of female faculty members, the majority of the gains have indeed 
been in the lower ranks (see quote, right). Ironically, Concordia may see a 
decrease in women faculty members as a result of cutbacks in the near 
future. 


July 1979 


Between the lines Fall 1995 ? 


Status of Women Newsletin 


Some Snakes and Ladders of the Women’s Movement... 


11. 1971 


A woman earns 
59.7 cents for 
every dollar that 
a man makes 


10. 1962 


Loretta Mahoney 
and 

Gabrielle Paul are 
the first women to 
graduate from 
Loyola 


19. 1995 


The poverty rate 
amongst single- 
mother families is 


12. 1973 

The first national 
lesbian 
conference and 
the first national 
conference 

of Black women 
are held 


9. 1962 
Native 

women and men 
obtain 

the right to vote 
federally 
(provincially in 
Québec: 1968 


Only 16% of 
Canadian women 
work for wages, 
mostly as domestic 
or factory workers 


18. 1995 
The Bread and 
Roses March 
Against Poverty is 
held -- minimum 
wage in Québec 
will increase 

by 50 cents. 


[7 13. 1977-78 


=. 


\ 


{| Only 14% of full- 


time faculty in 
Canadian 
universities are 
women 


8. 1960 


Bérengére Gaudet, 
Concordia’s present 
Secretary General, is 
the first woman 
notary in Québec 


. 1918 
Women win the 
right to vote at 
the Federal level 
(excluding Natives 
and some other 
cultural. groups) 


17. 1993 

In the last 10 years, 
the number of female 
professors at 

Concordia has 

increased by 
only 4.6% 

14. 1979 
The first Take 
Back the Night 
March in 
Québec is 
held 


7. 1959 


Loyola becomes 
co-educational 


4. 1926 


SGW becomes 
co-educational 


16. 1985 

Creation of the 
Concordia Office on 
the Status of Women 
and appointment of 
an advisor on the 
Status of Women 


64 cents for 
every dollar that 
aman makes 


6. 1948 


Acquisition of the 
right to vote 
federally for most 
minority groups in 
Canada 


5. 1936 


Rita Shane is the 
first woman to 
graduate from SGW 


Write for Us! We're Looking for Articles, 
(dears, Cartoons, and Artwork... 


Amex K-403 


AUSS de Maitonnenve Bld. Wert, 
Mental, Qutbec 


H3G 1M8 


Call 348-4344 
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Women In Canadian History : It’s Not Too Late! 


:The instructor is prepared to waive the history prerequisite for interested non-history majors. 
i Contact Professor Diana Pedersen, LB-603 at 848-2419. 


g 


Between the Lines 


Fall 1995 


: Undergraduate students with 2nd year standing, and who are interested in women in Canadian society, may still enrol in 
i:History 305/4 (T&J 11:45-13:00 SGW), which surveys the history of Canadian women from the 17th to the 20th centuries. 


